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THE KINDS OF PERCEPTION AND KNOWLEDGE 
I 


THE ILLUSION OF ORDINARY PERCEPTION 


1. Sense-data and things confused in ordinary perception. In 
attempting to clarify the realism of common sense, and thereby to 
exhibit its latent cognitive presumptions, let us start with a simple 
case of sense-perception; say, the perception of a chair. From the 
uncritical level of common sense, I just perceive the surface qualities 
of a thing out there in the room; moreover, if I move the chair, or 
sit down in it, I have further direct experience of the chair itself. 
Unless I am startled by some break in the familiar continuity of my 
experience, due to darkness or jaundice or alcohol, I hardly question 
for a moment the apposite perceptual grasp I possess of the things 
in this homely world. A little optic anomaly, such as a bent stick 
seen in the water, or a pink rat after a ‘‘night out,’’ is soon for- 
gotten in the normal flow of our perceptual life. There is a happy 
and utter identification of sense-data and external things on this 
great primary unsophisticated level of experience I call ‘‘ordinary 
perception.’’ Now this psychological identification, if the com- 
bined reports of physics and physiology are to be trusted, must be 
the most deep-rooted illusion of common sense; but it is a vital, 
necessary, and living illusion, or ‘‘true hallucination,’’? and it is 
the express duty of the epistemologist to make this clear in his 
criticism of our instinetive but naive realism. 

2. The ground of this illusion is a biological expedient. If we 
ask, in the first place, why it was necessary for nature to present her- 
self to us in this fashion, the question is not difficult to answer. In 
the natural economy of life, it was essential that a human being 
should have a rough-and-ready knowledge of his environment; there- 
fore it was expedient for the purposes of quick reaction that he 
should identify, in ordinary perception, his immediate and indieca- 
tory sense-data with those more or less permanent transcendent 
coercions of our experience we might call ‘‘things.’’ Why should 

1The French psychologist Taine always said that what is commonly called 


accurate perception is simply a ‘‘true hallucination.’? See De l’Intelligence, 
2iéme Partie, Livre I, Ch. 1, See. 3. 
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I have a literal perception of the inner constitution of a chair, if a 
familiar brown appearance of a certain shape is all I require to 
make me sit down comfortably and smoke my pipe? A false 
epistemological ideal of knowledge has only hardened the uncritical 
(because automatic) presumption that ordinary perception is a lit- 
eral disclosure of its objects. It can never be more than a virtual 
knowledge of existence; and I have seen fit to call this kind of 
practical knowledge ‘‘virtual,’’ only because of the strange per- 
sistence in philosophy of the misleading notion that perceptual 
knowing ought to be a transparent revelation of things in their 
existential relationships. I hope it will be possible some day to 
speak of a sensuous knowledge of existence without any derogatory 
implications. 

3. The experience of causation is another normal ilusion. Let 
us vary our example in order to exhibit the latent presumption we 
make in daily life to a knowledge of the causative powers of things. 
Now the idea of power has been inculcated in us by life itself, but 
in philosophy it is bound up with the concept of causation; which 
has been a special bone of contention for the specialists to growl 
over. When one is perceiving on the level of ordinary immediate 
experience, it is difficult to realize what all the fuss is about. I 
strike the cue-ball neatly with my stick in billiards, and have the 
satisfaction of actually perceiving it hit the red-ball and force it 
into the corner-pocket for a winning hazard. The situation is, as 
far as I can perceive, quite clear. I know that every time I hit 
the red-ball correctly it must go into the pocket. The result (the 
potting of the red-ball) is an inevitable consequence, or effect, of an 
accurate stroke on my part. We have, then, in this simple illustra- 
tion of cause and effect, drawn from our ordinary perceptual life, 
the primitive cognitive situation from which every honest philosopher 
must start his analysis of causation. But, once again, if the physiolo- 
gist is correct in his account of the cerebral basis of the field of 
immediate experience, the somewhat crude opinion of common sense 
in connection with this whole issue of causative power and instinc- 
tive induction (the origin of these sophisticated concepts in philoso- 
phy is embedded in the uncritical complexion of our ordinary 
experience) is obviously in need of explication by an epistemological 
critic. No man will readily agree that he knocks billiard-balls about 
in his head. I have said, however, that the ultimate reason why 
we confuse our primary sense-data with external things is simply 
one of biological expediency: and this is true of the experience of 
causation as well. It has proved suitable for the purpose of quick 
reaction to the environment that we should perceive the given sensu- 
ous reverberations of a coercive world at a requisite felt distance 
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from our bodies; that is, as if these sensuous data were the actual 
parts and powers of physical objects in an external setting. To 
maintain in theory that they are would be an inexcusable and pro- 
found error, for sense-data are simply the most apposite human 
symbols that nature could devise for acquainting us with her secret 
and compelling modes of operation. 

4, The simplicity of ordinary perception is a consequence of its 
utilitarian nature. There is another if concomitant consequence of 
the normal illusion, or ‘‘true hallucination,’’ of our active percep- 
tual life I wish to emphasize. In ordinary perception we not only 
confuse our sense-data with external things beyond us, but we are 
unaware of the tremendous complexity of the various levels of 
existence disclosed by the microscope. And even with the assistance 
of the most powerful instruments we are far from certain that we 
can either perceive, or predict accurately, the behavior of the ulti- 
mate events (if there are any ultimate events) in the universe. Is 
it not obvious, however, that it would be as inapposite for a human 
creature, in the heat of daily action, to perceive all the microscopic 
details of his environment, as it 1s apposite for him to experience his 
humanized sense-data beyond the feeling of his body—and for the 
same biological reasons? I would like to bring out if possible the 
appropriateness of our pictorial view of things for the urgencies of 
life, but at the same time to suggest that it is audacious to trace 
in imagination just how the origin of sense-data is effected in exist- 
ence. A little knowledge of the réle played by the motor nerves in 
perception (as explained in any textbook on physiology) may help 
to account for the apparent externality of the immediate field of ex- 
perience, but so far science has more or less accepted the simplicity 
of ordinary perception as a brute fact. 

5. The intrinsic nature of the object of perception is hypotheti- 
cal. If we can not explain, then, exactly how one set of facts can 
produce another and at least qualitatively different set of facts, are 
we thereby driven to mingle in some ingenious hypothesis the human 
level of experience with the physical level of complex events that 
compose persisting things, including the brain of aman? Personally, 
I feel no inner or metaphysical compulsion to do so: I aecept my 
cognitive limitations as part and parcel of the wider fact that I am 
a human rather than a divine being. It seems to me that an un- 
bridled ambition to explain in detail the origin of the mind, and its 
given data, rests upon a rather inordinate conception of what a 
theory of knowledge ought to accomplish: the latent presupposition 
being that the intellect is competent to, and in fact must, explain 
how all things happen—despite the warning that our poor senses 
may give us to the contrary. It is a question of exercising one’s 
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philosophic discretion, and then choosing a well-tried via media. I 
fail to see, for instance, how the experiments of physiology can be 
so completely ignored that one can drop from an account of percep- 
tion a complex physical basis for our immediate experience; to put 
it roughly, the body. Like the world of outer things, the animal body 
is instinctively presumed in ordinary perception: there is usually a 
sense of the ‘‘withness’’ of some sense-organ (in Dr. Whitehead’s 
language) in most cases of active perceptual experience. Let us be 
content to say, then, that the field of consciousness is congruent with, 
and controlled by, the complicated responses that occur in the nervous 
system, and more directly the brain. The force of such a statement 
depends, of course, upon the validity of the claims of science, but 
common sense does not start by assuming that science is untrust- 
worthy : and an honest critic only seeks to curb its occasional irregu- 
larities. But whether the coercive object of perception be an 
external thing, or some morbid condition in the body arresting our 
attention, the intrinsic nature of the physical ground of sense-data 
escapes the net of consciousness, and is only open to more or less 
plausible conjectures. I shall continue to speak, however, of the 
body and external things as physical: because for me the word ‘‘phy- 
sical’? stands for what is posited confidently in active perception, 
but remains hypothetical in nature under the searchlight of 
epistemological criticism. A correct theory of knowledge will not 
dislodge the antecedent existence of things, or the bodily basis of 
immediate experience: it may well pause at an intimate description 
of their secret qualities. 

6. Ordinary perception is a virtual knowledge of existence. To 
sum up what I have said about the normal illusion of ordinary per- 
ception. In our active daily experience we presume automatically 
that we perceive the surface qualities of physical objects. And un- 
til we study a little science, or dip into philosophy, most of us are 
unaware of the fact that experience is a human, rather than a literal, 
version of the world. So the naiveté of ordinary perception is itself 
partly responsible for the persistence in philosophy of a misleading 
ideal of knowledge: I mean it has encouraged the intellectual de- 
mand that true perception must be a literal possession of its object. 
We are no longer shadowed, however, by the monstrous cloud of ab- 
solute idealism : and the failure of the ambitious neo-realism was due 
primarily, I believe, to its stubborn insistence upon the literal truth 
of naive perception. We can not ignore the experiments of physi- 
ology that establish beyond doubt the bodily basis of experience. 

If what I have been maintaining is correct, then, ordinary per- 
ception is symbolic or representative for the same biological reason 
that it is utilitarian. If you grant that our perceptual life is, on 
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the whole, unreflective and utilitarian, I think it follows as a matter 
of course that it must be representative as well. It would be utterly 
incompatible with the exigencies of daily life for human creatures 
to perceive external objects and events more closely or fully than 
they do. As Locke long ago reminded us: 

But were our senses altered, and made much quicker and acuter, the appearance 
and outward scheme of things would have quite another face to us; and, 1 


am apt to think, would be inconsistent with our being, or at least well-being, 
in this part of the universe which we inhabit.2 


So ordinary perception, when it is successful in the heat of action, 
may be called (in deference to the prevailing presuppositions of 
epistemology) a virtual knowledge of existence. The test of its 
apposite biological validity is pragmatic; that is to say, this kind of 
knowledge is justified by its fruits in behavior. 


II 


ScIENCE AND ARTIFICIAL PERCEPTION 


1. Recent science has disavowed the presuppositions of realism. 
Before we examine the special level of experience I call ‘‘ artificial 
perception’’ (or the use of various instruments in science to enlarge 
our ordinary view of things), I want to warn the unwary reader 
that the presuppositions of realism are not always acknowledged 
frankly in the field of contemporary science. I am thinking chiefly 
of the recent physics, which seems to have become largely a matter 
of theory, and subjective to such an extent that it has almost lost 
contact with the external world. In reading some of the current 
‘best-sellers’? on atomic structure, or the theory of relativity, we 
might do well to remind ourselves that the scientist begins his elab- 
orate enquiry into the nature of the universe from the standpoint 
ef a realism of common sense. And although he may ignore his 
point of departure at times, this same universe is latently presup- 
posed in every experiment he undertakes. Does the physicist, for 
example, ever seriously doubt that his telescope is on the table in 
the laboratory? He may write as if he did, but he will probably use 
it again tomorrow. There would be no great harm, however, in 
these intellectual vagaries on the part of men who are by profession 
scientists, and only on certain important occasions (such as the Gif- 
ford lectures) interested in philosophical problems: if it were not 
for the wider fact that the innocent public is so often led astray 
by their high-sounding arguments. 

2. Artificial perception is an extension of the outlook of common 
sense. Now the kind of artificial perception employed in science, 


2 Essay on the Human Understanding, Book II, Ch. XXIII, See. 12. 
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while hardly the same as ordinary perception, as it is made possible 
by the use of delicate instruments for minute observation, is never- 
theless an elaborate but legitimate extension of the outlook of com- 
mon sense. It will surely help to dispel (especially if guided by a 
sound epistemology) the normal illusions of our daily perceptual 
life, for it is in nowise a violation of a correctly formulated realism— 
a critical realism. Let us take an example from the field of operative 
therapeutics, in order to bring out more clearly the place of arti- 
ficial perception in our knowledge of things. Suppose a surgeon is 
observing carefully a section of the nervous system that has been 
exposed by an X-ray machine, and then suddenly he detects a sus- 
picious dark spot on the lower colon. He infers at once the existence 
of an ulcer and decides that an operation is imperative. Now if 
he is to perform this operation successfully, it would be fatal for him 
to start questioning, like some troubled epistemologist, the real 
existence of the morbid object of his perceptual knowledge. That 
is not his business. He must accept instinctively, the same as the 
layman, the validity of the cognitive presumptions of common sense. 
As Professor Sully long ago wrote: 


On purely scientific ground we cannot answer the question, ‘‘How far does 
illusion extend?’’ The solution of this question must be handed over to the 
philosopher, as one aspect of his problem of cognition.3 


As I hope to show later, all active perception, be it artificial or other- 
wise, is of necessity suffused with belief in whatever object has 
provoked a relevant reaction in the perceiver. In both science and 
daily life our sense-data are, on the whole, most suitable and trust- 
worthy symbols for an intelligent and active codperation with 
nature. The deeper level of our scientific knowledge has been gained 
by the use of various instruments to widen the scope of ordinary 
perceptual experience; and, like the latter, it is chiefly to be justi- 
fied by its fruits in actual experiments. 

3. A misleading ideal of knowledge is apparent in various quar- 
ters. It is most essential, then, to define unambiguously the place 
of artificial perception in our examination of the kinds or levels of 
perceptual knowledge. I find it is an elaborate but perfectly legiti- 
mate extension of the virtual knowledge accruing to our ordinary 
experience of the external world. There is an inevitable amount of 
‘‘true hallucination’’ in the heart of experiment as well as daily 
action, because sense-data are primarily symbolic clues for be- 
havior, even when they guide the surgeon’s hand in a successful 
operation. The surgeon can hardly be expected to see all the 
myriad electronic events that occur in an ulcer: such an un-human 


3 James Sully, Illusions, p. 357. 
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intuition of the object of perception would only stultify his effort 
to operate. He is not, however, despite the empirical tradition in 
modern philosophy, merely cutting up sense-data: he is using sense- 
data instinctively in order to operate on something on a different 
level of existence. 

If we turn to the field of physics, it is obvious that these 
considerations apply equally in that domain. It is true that the 
modern physicist has great difficulty in calculating the latest antics 
of his new-fangled atoms, or waves of probability, but that is 
hardly an excuse for suspecting the existence of an ambient world 
of latent events. <A little humiliation or even Pagan respect for 
Nature might shake the assumption that because we can not de- 
cipher all the secrets of the external world we have somehow been 
cheated, and the right way to retaliate is by discrediting this 
ominous reality—or even denying it outright! Such an attitude 
rests upon an utter misconception of the extent and nature of our 
perceptual experience; and it has been ingrained still more deeply 
by the false tradition in epistemology I have mentioned: i.e., that 
true perception ought to be a complete disclosure of its objects. It 
is this tacit presupposition that poisons so many theories of knowl- 
edge, and I feel it is high time to challenge its insidious domination 
over the minds of philosophers. 


III 
THE FALLACY OF SOPHISTICATED PERCEPTION 


1. Modern philosophy has often overlooked the sense of an ob- 
ject. In what I have spoken of as ordinary perception, there is an 
irresistible complex feeling of placing an object beyond the human 
body. As I tried to express it elsewhere, this ‘‘sense of an ‘other- 
ness,’ of positing something beyond ‘the ultimate momentary ego,’ 
is a primitive empirical fact.’’* Now by emphasizing the observa- 
bility of this felt attitude, I wish to make it quite clear that I am 
not assuming any mysterious act of the mind in perception: or for 
the moment appealing to physiology for an account of the motor 
response to the coercive object of perception. I propose, first of all, 
to meet the empirical school on their own grounds, and convict them 
if possible out of their own mouths. In ordinary perception we 
feel that we are seeing or touching some object at a certain dis- 
tance and direction from our bodies. This is the primitive cognitive 
situation that confronts an epistemologist at the beginning of his 
analysis of perceptual knowing, and his final formulation of knowl- 
- edge must somehow square with this original empirical fact. That 


4Tu1s JouRNAL, Vol. XXX (1933), pp. 29-43. 
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it has not always done so is a terrible reflection on the steadiness of 
the intellect. I would ask any adherent of absolute idealism, for 
example, this question: Of what possible significance can be this 
irresistible feeling of placing some object at just this distance from 
the sense of my own body, if there is nothing out there to constrain 
my immediate experience in this fashion—to interrupt the dreaming 
mind against its will? If he answers that it is simply my spirit 
creating out of some strange necessity its own objects (at a certain 
required distance and direction, mind you!), is this not too ob- 
viously a kind of desperate subterfuge—the rather clever retort of 
a victim of the logic of idealism? But I think I can detect an in- 
sidious cause of the various dislocations of an instinctive confident 
faith in real things that make up a sort of chronique scandaleuse of 
modern philosophy: they are the inevitable consequences of what 
I propose to eall ‘‘the fallacy of sophisticated perception.”’ 

2. Reflection entails a suspension of belief in external things. 
In the psychological process of reflecting upon the primitive cogni- 
tive situation to be analyzed, it is necessary to suspend the strong 
feeling of placing some object so characteristic of active perception; 
and in so doing we relapse, as it were, into the mental state or con- 
dition I eall ‘‘sophisticated perception.’’ Or if we examine in de- 
tail the immediate field of experience, in the analysis of some mathe- 
matical or philosophic problem, we must shut out that kind of 
crude belief we experience in placing an object in some external 
setting. Now in epistemology, a danger arises if we rest in such a 
state of suspension of our more active practical belief in things, and 
then proceed to formulate a theory of knowledge on this one-sided 
level of sophisticated experience. It is certain to distort the true 
conditions of knowing a world beyond the frontiers of consciousness. 
The independent existence and causative powers of real things are 
soon dissolved in the very heat of our concentration; for we are 
simply staring at, or manipulating, sense-data uninformed or di- 
rected by a sense of a local external reference. There is no feeling 
of anything out there beyond our bodies; only the inner coherence 
of a set of abstract symbols, or the difference between two patches 
of color, are attended to. I am not denying that there is a kind of 
attenuated belief, or even a glow of satisfaction, when we perceive 
the perfect logical necessity between our denuded ideas: belief is an 
ambiguous term that cloaks many shades of feeling. But our practi- 
cal motor responses (if we may now turn to physiology) to a world 
of interrupting realities are temporarily delayed, and if we are 
pure mathematicians, or sceptical epistemologists, we are inclined 
to start suspecting all the transcendent supports of our immediate 
experience, both physical and physiological. In other words, both 
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the body and the external world are chucked overboard in a so- 
phisticated analysis that is mistaken for a criticism of knowledge, 
and we become extreme empiricists or adherents of some type of 
idealism. The primitive complexion of ordinary perception is en- 
tirely ignored, and the instinctive cognitive claims of common sense 
are uprooted from their native soil. This is the morbid result of 
the old fallacy of sophisticated perception, and it has ruined the 
wholeness and sincerity of English philosophy: with Hume and his 
famous analysis of causation as a signal example. To deny officially, 
then, the coercive existence of a ‘‘realm of matter’’ beneath and be- 
yond our spasmodic human experience, is to do a great wrong to 
the mainspring of ordinary perception; which is a living testimony 
to its dominant reality. 

3. The experience of causation is symptomatic of external opera- 
tions. Perhaps the ineffectual way in which the concept of causa- 
tion has been treated in modern philosophy is the most obvious illus- 
tration of this insidious fallacy. It is my contention that the analy- 
sis of Hume is quite correct if confined to the level of sophisticated 
perception, but that does not alter the fact that “‘he overlooked the 
primitive emotional setting in which the very concept he analysed 
away is experientially realised.’’®> What I mean is simply that in 
ordinary perceptual experience we observe one body affecting in 
some manner another body; and until we study a little science or 
epistemology, one hardly pauses to consider the implications arising 
from the fact that the immediate field of perception is conditioned 
by our own sense-organs. When I watch a game of soccer, I can 
see the foot of some player actually smash into the ball and send it 
flying towards the goal. I believe with all my heart that this man 
has by the power in his leg, driven and made that ball go into the 
net for a goal. And any elaborate analysis of this primitive convic- 
tion I may later indulge in must somehow square with that original 
experience: I saw a foot smash into a ball and drive it into a net. 
The words we use to describe this exciting and complex event are 
quite apposite; one says that the power in a swinging foot caused 
or forced that ball to score a goal. If on the quiet level of sophisti- 
cated perception I split up this original synthetic experience, all 
that I can find are the shattered bits of analysis: there is no longer 
any belief in the power and energy of anything outside of myself— 
there is no compelling sense of placing objects in some external sit- 
uation. We must describe as faithfully as possible the true com- 
plexion of our ordinary perceptual life, and the usual complaint 
against words like power or force or impulsion (‘‘pushiness,’’ in 
the language of Dr. Whitehead) rests upon a misunderstanding of 

5 Tats Journat, Vol. XXX (1933), pp. 29-43. 
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what knowing is. It is said that such words only refer to various 
feelings of strain within us, and that therefore they are unsatisfac- 
tory to denote the modes of operation that occur in the external 
world. At the risk of being a little tedious, I must repeat that in 
my opinion such an objection is the consequence of the old stubborn 
presupposition that knowledge ought to be a full and direct revela- 
tion of its objects and their existential relations. A correct in- 
terpretation, however, of the nature of ordinary perception proves 
that our various feelings of compulsion are generally given in their 
full intensity when referred instinctively to objects outside of us, 
and not within us—in fact, when identified spontaneously with the 
motions of those objects. From the standpoint of epistemological 
criticism, it is an illusion to maintain in theory that we do literally 
intuit a physical force or power at work in the world: we no more 
intuit such a force than we do the inner constitution of a chair. 
But according to the proper nature of ordinary perception, it is 
necessary for the purposes of quick successful action to behave as tf 
our human feelings of strain were located in the moving events 
around us. And because it is biologically inapposite for the mind 
to grasp in perception either the inner constitution of external 
things, or the complexity of causal operations going on between 
them, I see no reason for doubting that there are real things in real 
causal connections with each other. To maintain, then, that there 
is nothing in the external world that justifies or controls our notion 
of causative power, that events simply succeed each other in some 
inexplicable, disparate, and stubborn fashion, is to be as dogmatic 
and fanciful as to affirm that one billiard ball feels itself pushing 
another billiard ball into a pocket. I don’t believe that the white 
ball has a feeling of any kind whatever when it hits the red ball, no 
matter what Dr. Whitehead may say in his ‘‘theory of feelings.”’ 
But I do believe that one ball can cause in its own requisite manner, 
and on the existential level of operation, another ball to run across 
the green cloth into a corner-pocket. In the external world there is 
an operative justification for our immediate experience of causa- 
tion, but I should hesitate to affirm that it can be interpreted in 
terms of any mental or emotional machinery: or simply by dodging 
the whole issue and maintaining that events succeed one another 
in a convenient way, there being, of course, no real causal action 
between them. 

The only way to supplement the one-sidedness of a Humian 
scepticism that results from a sophisticated analysis of our whole 
perceptual life, is to accept frankly our virtual knowledge of exist- 
ence for what it is—a utilitarian human version of the world beyond 
us. But the outlook of the ordinary perceiver is not so illusory as 
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it may appear at first blush to an introverted epistemologist. It is 
through and through symptomatic of a great drama behind the 
veils of experience. 


IV 


THE Two KINps oF KNOWLEDGE OF EXISTENCE 


1. Practical perception is suffused by belief in external objects. 
In the light of the different levels of our perceptual experience I 
have tried to distinguish roughly in this essay, let us now sum up 
and defend our reasons for advocating a philosophy of critical real- 
ism. We have seen that artificial perception is a wonderful exten- 
sion of the virtual kind of knowledge accruing to ordinary experi- 
ence. But in order to avoid any possible misunderstanding at this 
point, I wish to emphasize once more the fact that when the scientist 
is actually peering into his microscope, or telescope, as the case may 
be, he is in a certain fundamental sense in the same cognitive posi- 
tion as the ordinary spectator of life: I mean he feels, be believes, 
that he is observing some external event—be it a minute one—that 
is occurring now. It is this same confident attitude towards the 
outer world that makes the instinctive presuppositions of the lay- 
man and the scientist alike to a critic of knowledge. The essential 
point to drive home, however, is perhaps too deep-rooted for the 
superficial level of language to convey easily: it is one of physiologi- 
cal necessity—if I may appeal again to science for confirmation. I 
maintain, then, that if the scientist did not initially believe in the 
external existence of what he was busy observing, it would be im- 
possible for him to observe anything at all: because belief, or ‘‘ani- 
mal faith,’’ depends ultimately on a certain kind of motor response 
that must occur in every case of practical or active perception, and 
both ordinary and artificial perception are practical. It is hardly my 
intention to advocate a behavioristic or muscular theory of knowl- 
edge as all-sufficient for the various problems of epistemology; but 
it is obvious, I take it, that when our eyes are focused over a 
magnifying glass, we are believing in whatever is occurring under 
those powerful lenses now. What is actually occurring may be 
difficult to perceive, and even more difficult to calculate and express 
in precise symbols; but this very difficulty should serve to remind 
us that what we are endeavoring to observe is not determined by us; 
but for us: in other words, it is something existing in its own right, 
and evading our clear perception of it. 

2. Sedentarism is the right name for all mentalistic theories of 
knowledge. Even in the almost pathological state of sophisticated per- 
ception we have examined, there is probably some vitiated excitation 
of the motor nerves going on all the time; but the feeling of belief 
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has become so attenuated in consciousness, that I am tempted to 
define sophisticated perception by the absence in immediate expe- 
rience of the feeling of placing an object beyond the body, and 
probably of anything that can be called existential belief at all. As 
I have said, the word ‘‘belief’’ is a blanket-term that covers many 
shades and degrees of feeling, from the full-blooded kind of sensa- 
tion that comes suddenly after a period of doubt, to the almost un- 
utterable sense of confidence that suffuses our ordinary perceptual 
life. It is not so much because sophisticated perception is dispas- 
sionate, as compared with the other levels of immediate experience, 
that there is no real element of belief there: intuition can burn very 
brightly when the world is forgotten. But the given data of our 
more sophisticated perceptual life are not felt as facts in some ex- 
ternal setting of space and time. They are lifted from the blurred 
field of ordinary experience and enjoyed for their own sake. When 
the physicist (to return to science) has left his microscope and 
ponders over a set of small black symbols on a sheet of white paper, 
I am not in a position to say what sort of thin confidence he may feel 
in those mysterious equations. But I am certain he has no irre- 
sistible sense of placing objects beyond his own body, or of observing 
some elusive event under his powerful lenses in the laboratory. 
He is now perceiving on a different and more isolated level of ex- 


perience. It is most unfortunate, however, if like Sir Arthur 
Eddington he is inclined to overlook the primitive complexion of 
his more mundane perceptual experience, and begins to wonder if 
the entire universe has dissolved into a certain set of ‘‘pointer- 
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readings.’’ If he does that, he is guilty of the same insidious fallacy 
that makes a Hume stare blankly at the poor residuary odds and 
ends of a rich life of sense-perception ; hanging like so many sorry 
bits of old laundry on the line of extreme empiricism. If my ac- 
count of the different levels of experience is correct, however, the 
real cause (if Hume will allow me to affirm there is one) of this 
sensuous poverty is not so difficult to explain. When we are sitting 
quietly at our desks, the overt motor responses that give our per- 
ceptual life its various tones of belief are temporarily suspended, 
or reduced to a necessary minimum of activity in the higher cerebral 
centres. It is possible for the time being to disregard everything 
but the obviousness of some immediate sense-datum that is no longer 
felt in an external setting beyond the body. Away with the unper- 
ceived microscope on the table in the laboratory, and the silent 
policeman on his beat outside my window! The more appropriate 
general label for the various forms of mentalism is, I suggest, 
simply sedentarism: for we can only successfully disregard the inter- 
rupting reality of an external world while we are sitting in a chair. 
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As soon as I reach for the ink, or ring the bell for my tea, I descend 
to the level of ordinary experience, and believe instinctively once 
more in an independent ‘‘realm of matter’’ beneath and beyond the 
immediate field of perception. Nothing is so natural as to believe 
in something, be it an atom or a star or a friend or God: and philoso- 
phers should concern themselves not so much with an artificial dis- 
solution of our ‘‘animal faith’’ in an external order of things (which 
is a great symptom of sanity), as with a sober formulation of the 
cognitive presumptions of common sense. The shadow of solipsism 
is always in the background of an emancipated mind to purify the 
active work of reason, and to warn us of the logical outcome of an 
introverted and sophisticated analysis of experience. 

3. The réle of sophisticated perception in our final knowledge of 
existence. Now despite the fallacy of sophisticated perception I 
have mentioned, it is true that a different and more isolated level 
of immediate experience is indispensable in both science and philoso- 
phy; that is, if man is to become conscious of what we may call a 
‘“‘literal knowledge’’ of existence. As we have seen, the scientist, 
on deserting the laboratory, must suspend that kind of active belief 
that suffuses his more practical perceptual life. He now draws with 
infinite care the quantitative implications of his ‘‘ pointer-readings”’ ; 
and if the mathematical conclusions he arrives at are relevant to 
his microscopic observations, and not merely intellectual exercises in 
the realm of pure mathematics, he may succeed in wresting from a 
highly artificial level of experience a literal knowledge of the eztra- 
sensuous pattern of existence. There is no reason why the mathe- 
matical skeleton of nature can not be reproduced in immediate ex- 
perience, if only we have the wit to decipher it and keep our heads 
at the same time. But to apprehend in experience the intrinsic 
“*stuff’’ of the external world is beyond the possible range of human 
perception. That we do actually possess to a certain extent a pure 
or literal kind of knowledge, such as would fully satisfy the intel- 
lectual ideal of a more perfect acquaintance with things, I for one 
have never seriously doubted. In the immediate field of experience 
are embedded those ‘‘systematic general relationships’’ (to quote 
Dr. Whitehead) that can filter through the channels of sense, and 
reveal to us the denuded texture of nature. I think if would be 
folly to deny this in the long run. An astronomer can predict far 
in advance the occurrence in the heavens of an eclipse; moreover, 
he can tell people exactly the best spot on this earth for observing 
this wonderful phenomenon. I propose to leave such a striking 
6I am not concerned in this essay to raise the question as to what kind 


of perceptual awareness is involved in esthetic enjoyment, or the higher en- 
thusiasm of religious saints. 
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example of a literal knowledge of the pattern of existence to speak 
for itself: it is more convincing than any elaborate arguments I[ 
might devise. 

4. Solipsism is the only alternative to the presuppositions of real- 
ism. What is needed, then, is a fresh vindication of the whole life 
of perception. We must not live exclusively in our official philos- 
ophy on one level of immediate experience, any more than we do 
in practice. Let us abandon, first of all, the misleading idea that 
ordinary perception is a direct disclosure of its objects; for if the 
combined reports of physics and physiology are trustworthy (as I 
believe they are in their main outlines), this is a poor illusion to 
entertain in theory: in practice it is—as I have tried to show—a 
most necessary and innocent trick of nature. So it comes about that 
the natural illusion, or ‘‘true hallucination,’’ of ordinary perception 
is only misleading if we persist theoretically in a false ideal of what 
knowledge ought to be. Ordinary, practical, naive perception (call it 
what you will) is a virtual or sensuous knowledge of existence: it 
can never be more than the symbolic appositeness of some immediate 
datum of experience to signify, for the purposes of quick success- 
ful behavior, an external thing or event. A red dragon is not an 
apposite symbol for action: if under the influence of alcohol I at- 
tempt to slay it, I shall most likely stumble over a chair and hurt 
myself. The test of our virtual knowledge of things is pragmatic, 
for this kind of knowledge is always justified by its immediate fruits 
in behavior. 

If we desire to attain, however, a somewhat closer or more literal 
knowledge of the ‘‘realm of matter,’’ we must suspend for the time 
being the almost irresistible tendency to posit and believe in the 
coercive objects beyond our bodies: and from an isolated level of 
sophisticated experience, analyse those mysterious equations that 
betray to a certain extent the impersonal structure of the universe. 
There is, of course, no ultimate proof of the validity of this pure 
kind of knowledge, because it rests upon the most radical presup- 
position of all; namely, that there is anything to be known. As Dr. 
Whitehead has put it in his rather heavy language: 

If experience be not based upon an objective content, there can be no escape 
from a solipsist subjectivism.7 
But apart from the excellent effect of an early discipline in the 
method of scepticism, as a sort of purification of the pretensions of 
the Protestant mentality, I think that it is uncongenial for the West- 
ern mind to question further this presupposition. 

DANIEL Cory. 

BOURNEMOUTH, ENGLAND. 


7 Process and Reality, p. 212. 
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AWARENESS OF ACTUALITY IN THE ESTHETIC 
EXPERIENCE 


I 


ie a previous paper? we have discussed the problem of defining 
art with reference to creative activity. In this essay we shall 
undertake the same task with reference to the characteristics of the 
beautiful object in so far as these are present to the mind which 
enjoys it. It is perhaps needless to say that these two accounts 
must to some extent overlap since they differ from one another 
primarily only in method of approach. 
Consider as introduction the two famous passages: 


Grau, theurer Freund, ist alle Theorie 
Und griin des Lebens goldner Baum. 


The meddling intellect 
Misshapes the beauteous forms of things: 
We murder to dissect. 


To say that art is awareness of concrete actuality and that it 
surpasses the limitations under which theory must labor is a romantic 
platitude. Such a thesis seems easily controverted when we con- 
sider that so many estheticians are willing to admit that artistic 
effect often depends upon illusion. Meredith’s happy glimpse of a 
windy day, 


. . - lengthened ran the grasses, 


is a case in point. Again the power of William Blake’s drawing 
often lies in his bold distortion of the human body. That art sur- 
passes science in accurate description of actual structure no one can 
soberly maintain. 

We all know this, and still the romantic doctrine appeals to us. 
Wordsworth’s famous statement seems somehow justified : 


The man of science seeks truth as a remote and unknown benefactor; he 
cherishes and loves it in his solitude: the Poet singing a song in which all 
human beings join with him rejoices in the presence of truth as our visible 
friend and hourly companion. 


Now, in what sense is this true? Some will tell us that the doe- 
trine can mean only that art stirs the emotions while theory leaves 
us unmoved. Yet the most commonplace account of misfortune 
may arouse sympathy without evoking any feeling of esthetic in- 
tensity or immediacy; and on the other hand a powerful artistic 
treatment of the same theme may arouse in us less emotion, our 


1‘* Art and the Four Causes,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XXXI (1934), pp. 710- 
717, 
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interest being held by the purely esthetic power of the image. For 
instance, when we read Housman’s poem, Eight o’clock, that brief 
epitome of an execution, we feel less oppressed and disturbed than 
when we read a detailed and commonplace account of a hanging; 
and yet Housman succeeds in embodying permanently and unfor- 
getably an aspect of the scene, in fact almost its human essence, in 
a way no journalistic report can do, for he achieves real esthetic 
immediacy. 

| Nor can we say that such an effect is attained by clever mention 
| 

| 

' 















of certain sensuously perceived details. Too often do we find 
esthetic immediacy in the ‘‘metaphysical’’ poets or in a phrase such 
as this of Robinson’s: 











. . » He had done well, 
Wherefore he was a good and faithful servant. 
/ God asked of him no more; and he would ask 

No more of God than was already given.2 











Here sensuous embellishment is at a minimum. Yet the contra- 
puntal opposition of contrasts is in itself a form of esthetic imme- 
diacy. 






II 


Esthetic immediacy, which is for us synonymous with esthetic 
excellence, does not depend upon the evocation of emotion or upon 
sensuous detail. It is a far subtler thing than either of these. The 

art product presents to us the interpenetration of qualities and ele- 

| 













ments that comprises concrete actuality. True, the object of esthetic 
vision is isolated from its environment, for it absorbs our full atten- 
tion ; but within its limits there is nothing abrupt; it has no lacunae 
and no adjuncts. This property the esthetic object shares with the 
‘‘things’’ of sensuous perception, whose shape and qualities ‘‘be- 
long’’ together and are so recognized, not upon reasoned argument, 
but upon the irresistible prompting of our consciousness. This 
recognized characteristic we shall call compresence. 

In poetry, for instance, compresence is manifest in the fact that 
the several simultaneous phases of the verbal expression, specifically 
the rhythmical and onomatopoetic connotations and the more con- 
ventional significance of the words, contribute to the effect of the 
whole. Here the phases of the expression share in one another’s 
presence, just as sensuous qualities seem to cohere in perception. 
Consider the lines: 
























Dunean is in his grave. 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. 






2 E. A. Robinson, Mathias at the Door. 
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Here the alliteration emphasizes the meaning of the words through 
‘‘simultaneous repetition’? of the ‘‘proposition’’ involved. The 
‘<f’s’’ and the ‘‘v’’ seem to trouble the progress of the second line, 
which is then softly released into the liquid peace of ‘‘he sleeps 
well.’ The inextricable togetherness of the two statements, lin- 
guistic and onomatopoetic, of the same theme constitutes the power 
of the expression, and gives reality to the image. 
Again, consider the last lines of Keats’ sonnet on Homer: 


Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


These lines form a unit owing to their position in the sonnet struc- 
ture. This structure runs through them, requiring us to carry 
through to the end or face an aching void of incompletion. Within 
this comparatively arbitrary unity, two ideas are expressed. Sur- 
prise and profound satisfaction, even contentment, are united in the 
emotional characterization of a moment of great discovery. The 
two emotions are rendered compresent by their inseparable relation 
in the sonnet. This effect is supported by the fact that the two 
emotions are discovered as entertained together by Cortez and his 
men. But no mere statement to this effect will reproduce the feel- 
ing of compresence. 

Upon reading and appreciating these lines, we are not aware of 
surprise and satisfaction, but of a fusion of the two. Without the 
benefit of artistic expression we could not be directly aware of their 
togetherness, save only perhaps at the moment of undergoing such 
an experience in ‘‘real’’ life, and even then the actual texture of 
such experience could be preserved only by exercise of our own 
powers of expression. 

Consider in connection with this the importance of unity in 
design and the measures to which painters have recourse to pre- 
serve the recognizable unity of their compositions, without which 
compresence is impossible. 

Such concrete unity is involved in all esthetic immediacy. In 
fact, esthetic immediacy is the subjective form of our apprehension 
of compresence. Art reveals compresence not by asserting its exist- 
ence discursively, as we are doing in this paper, but more directly 
by embodying meanings under the form of concrete interpenetra- 
tion. Compresence is the most general characteristic of actual 
existence, certainly as general as space or time. Compresence can 
be thought: to think it is to contemplate the basal category of 
actuality. Also it can be perceived: to perceive the compresence of 
a given situation is to enjoy its beauty. 
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Discourse or theory is ‘‘grey’’ because in discursive thinking we 
lose sight of immediacy and compresence. Discourse is mediate in 
that it separates elements one from another and considers them 
severally. Thus it proceeds in ‘‘steps.’’ (We shall see presently 
that noetie activity can transcend discourse as in Spinoza’s scientia 
intuitiva.) Furthermore, discourse is ‘‘grey’’ because it never 
refers to any given concrete situation rather than to some other 
similar one. It thus describes a possible aspect of natural process 
without specifying any concrete environment in compresence with 
it. Irrationalists sometimes interpret this as a serious defect of dis- 
cursive thought. This is not a fair criticism. The very power of 
discourse lies in its breadth of application and in its explicit exhi- 
bition of articulate structure. Both of these would be lost, if dis- 
course were always esthetic. There is, however, a danger for meta- 
physics in that philosophers sometimes describe the world as if it 
were a theory or a set of principles and not a concrete actuality. 

Possibility which is the proper object of discursive, conceptual 
thinking is deficient in compresence: hence the justice of the term 
‘esthetic ‘realization,’’’ to refer to that which overcomes con- 
ceptual limitations. Within a moment of compresence there is no 
floating possibility, but actuality of structure. 

Actuality holds patterns that once were mere possibilities in a 
close-knit ‘‘togetherness’’ whose elements are in the closest form 
of reciprocal relation. As contrasted with this, possibilities are iso- 
lated, having ‘‘abrupt’’ boundaries. Thus when I say, ‘‘I may 
travel rapidly,’’ I leave an abrupt limit to the picture. How I 
shall travel, in what vehicle, ete., remains unanswered and need 
not be answered to preserve a reasonable integrity of thought. How- 
ever, if I say, ‘‘I am travelling rapidly,’’ the question ‘‘ How are you 
travelling?’’ becomes absolutely pertinent, for my trip is not an 
isolated possibility, but a feature of a compact world of actuality, 
whose elements share in one another’s presence. 

Of course in a work of art no such factual explicitness need be 
presented: art is by no means limited to a super-photographic 
realism. Actual compresence is not represented, it is, as we have 
seen, achieved in the structure of the expression. We feel the com- 
pactness of the expression and recognize this compactness as a 
property of the object presented in the expression. Thus art sur- 
passes theory by feeling the presence of actuality, which reasoning 
can never exhaustively describe or make manifest. 

Let us consider once more the poetic examples of compresence 
already mentioned. We see that compresence can not be appre- 
hended as mere juxtaposition. The simultaneous propinquity of 
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two statements does not necessarily produce their compresence. 
They must not only be united by a common structure of expression, 
but must ‘‘belong’’ together in that they must refer to one object 
or objective situation. This object is the dominant idea or theme 
which is expanded into compact presentation of its various aspects 
in a moment of expression possessing esthetic value. In such an 
expression, the several statements ‘‘belong’’ to one another, as re- 
vealing aspects of the same situation. This fact ‘‘supports’’ the 
compresence of the statements which the artist works together. 
(When we enjoy natural beauty we look at the things before us 
as if they were presented in expression. ) 

The fact that esthetic compresence requires objective support 
shows us that those who believe in the possibility of a thoroughly 
unintelligible work of art have overstepped themselves. Without 
intelligibility of some sort we are without dominant idea and hence 
can have no definite organization of material open to our appre- 
hension. This does not mean, of course, that the object must yield 
its dominant theme at first glance. 

In ordinary unesthetic perception our awareness of compresence 
is not intensified, owing to the fact that the scene lacks the dominion 
of any idea, and is split into many parts, each claiming attention. 
Compresence pervasive of the whole is hardly sensed at all. How- 
ever each separate element is a compresence of its several qualities, 
and the entire scene, in so far as it can be apprehended as one scene, 
possesses some pervasive characters. These characters may be 
grasped in mutual compresence and a work of art of ‘‘broad 
simplicity’? produced in which detail is relatively unimportant. 

Scientific activity or the development of theory is not without 
its esthetic aspect. What is sometimes called the ‘‘intuitive ’’ com- 
pletion of inquiry enjoys a sort of compresence, which is lacking 
when reasoning proceeds by steps of deduction or generalization 
rather than by grasp of the subject-matter as an undivided whole. 
As Spinoza tells us, we may solve a proportion, not by reference to 
the rule of means and extremes, but by a direct hold upon the specific 
relations of the terms involved. Here the elements are in com- 
presence, and the mental process is esthetic. When such intuition 
grasps complex data and reaches a conclusion not known in ad- 
vance, real esthetic enjoyment may be aroused. It is clear that such 
apprehension lacks the methodological generality of discursive in- 
quiry: having solved a problem in this way, we are still without a 
general principle for the solution of similar problems. 
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III 


In conclusion, let us mention that this doctrine of esthetic com- 
presence is really no more than the ‘‘unity in variety’’ of the 
romantic critic, expanded toward fuller precision. 

If we desired to express this doctrine in the form of a myth, we 
might invent a story running something as follows: When Prome- 
theus freed man by giving him reason, the jealous gods exacted 
a penalty from the human soul. Although with much painful effort 
man may contemplate the eternal Ideas, his mind, fashioned now 
into a new form by the very effort of reasoning, no longer enjoys the 
here and the now of actuality. So punished, man is ever vaguely 
reminiscent of his past when he was really ‘‘in’’ nature and not, 
as now, at a lonely distance from it, surrounded by his new dis- 
coveries, the eternal truths. Occasionally in lucid moments of 
esthetic enjoyment, he clearly remembers his lost state and rejoices 
to recall it. 

Such an inverted Platonism does more justice to the esthetic 
activity than does the doctrine of the Phaedrus or Symposium. Art 
longs not for the unembodied ideal, but for the palpable texture of 
actuality, from which discursive idealism is too often estranged. 


NEwToN P. STALLKNECHT. 
BowbDoINn COLLEGE. 





DISCUSSION: IS SOLIPSISM INTELLIGIBLE? 


‘‘To ignore or deny the problem of solipsism is to-day the philo- 
sophical equivalent of blind religious dogmatism,’’ says Mr. Theo- 
dore M. Greene, in THIs JouURNAL, Vol. XXXII, 1935, p. 199. Later 
(p. 210) Mr. Stace is quoted: ‘‘Philosophers as a rule take fright 
at the bare mention of solipsism.’’ My observation is that philos- 
ophers are postponing the further discussion of solipsism until some 
one is found who can state its initial assumption or premise in in- 
telligible terms. 

Mr. Greene states this initial assumption in these terms (p. 198). 
*‘T am absolutely certain that my given is, at the instant of my 
awareness of it, given.’’ ‘‘This much I know.’”’ ‘‘But to assert (a) 
that my given is also your given,’’ ‘‘or/and (b) that what is now 
given to me’’ ‘‘continues to exist (or subsist) even when it is not 
being perceived by myself or by other minds,—both these assertions 
involve a credal risk and call for proof.’’ These words express as 
well as any other the approach that constitutes the solipsist tradition. 
But to me, ‘‘ what is now given to me,’’ implies a triad of interacting 
entities, of which ‘‘I’’ am one term, what is given, a second, and the 
source or giver, the third. Further, ‘‘me’’ and ‘‘my’’ imply an 
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‘‘T,”? and I have no notion what an ‘‘I’’ might be that is a ‘‘solitary 
mind,’’ without a world in which it plays a part. ‘‘The burden of 
proof,’’ says Mr. Greene, ‘‘rests with’’ the denial of solipsism. No, 
not as long as the solipsist, in stating his initial assumption, uses 
terms that imply that very world of entities interacting with the 
‘*T,’’ which solipsism purports to deny. The data upon which other 
men base their thinking do not suggest solipsism to them; and the 
solipsist thus far has not shown that he has a genuine problem. 

Mr. Stace is no more successful in stating the problem of solip- 
sism. ‘‘I must begin philosophizing from my experience, you from 
yours’’ (p. 14).4 ‘‘Therefore, each of us is shut up within his own 
mind’’ (p. 15). So ‘‘the initial position of every mind must be 
solipsistic’’ (p. 66). This assumes that what we experience is our 
own experiencing, what we see is our seeing, what we touch is the act 
of touching, what we value is our evaluatings. But who believes 
this? What does it mean? The solipsist confuses reflective experi- 
ence with perceptual experience, calling the former ‘‘introspection.’’ 
He is befuddled by his own metaphors; for the ‘‘mind’’ is known 
only as a way of experiencing or as a factor in experiencing,—not 
as a region wherein experiencing occurs. 

Solipsists once were gentle, but now they are sensitive to increas- 
ing neglect. The rest of mankind, they now discover, is dogmatic, 
prejudiced, blind, refusing to see! 

The fact is that solipsists play in philosophic discussions much 
the part that Baconians play among students of Shakespeare. If 
Baconians are right, ‘‘Shakespeare’’ is a delusion; and if solipsists 
are right, all ‘‘philosophy’’ is a delusion; for even solipsists in their 
actions belie their tenets. 

Solipsism has not yet been given the status of a genuine problem; 
but solipsists, and their kin, the subjective idealists, have long been 
real problems. Do they further or hinder the philosophical study 
of man’s affairs; do they honor or discredit philosophy’s very name? 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY Percy Hugues 
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Wissenschaft und Zeitgeist. Leipzig: Felix Meiner. 1935. 1. 
Philosophie und Zeitgeist. Tueopor Litt. 64 pp. RM. 1.50. 
(2. Auflage.) 2. Metaphysik der Physik von Heute. Atoys 
Wenz. 40 pp. RM. 1.50. 3. Der Staat wnd die Philosophie. 
ARNOLD GEHLEN. 27 pp. RM. 1.50. 

The problem of the universal and the particular, which Dr. Litt 
takes as his central theme, was bound to come into special focus in 


1Theory of Knowledge and Existence, Oxford Press, 1932. 
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contemporary Germany; for philosophy always devotes itself to 
eternal, universal truth, but must also bow to the here and now, 
which in Germany today is most exacting. Philosophy, we read, 
must bind itself to time and place, to Germany, to ‘‘the Nordic 
Man, the German Man, whom we envisage in the familiar Welt- 
anschauung of our time’’ and whom we recognize as the canon by 
which the validity of that Weltanschawung must be tested. Aban- 
doning the pretense to ‘‘objectivity,’’ philosophy should be joyfully 
partisan and zeitgeméiss, frankly espousing a sort of ‘‘national peda- 
gogy.’’ Yet while it must pursue the concrete and shifting circum- 
stance, it lays claim to eternal unchanging truth. This paradox 
the author first attempts to solve by a distinction between essence 
and accident. Philosophy is concerned with the essential, the 
typical Man, i.e., the Nordic or German Man, not with the accidental. 
This solution proves specious. The eternal essence can not be 
understood without the maze of dates and occasions. If, on the 
other hand, the whole of immediacy is taken as the field of philos- 
ophy, essence and accident are both included, but no criterion is 
present to distinguish between them. Obviously, a mediating ac- 
tivity is needed, if we are to grasp ein Wahres in the immediate, 
and this activity as carried out by the philosopher not only detects 
the German type, but is part of that movement whereby this type 
is realized. The German Man or the Zettgeist, it appears, is to be 
taken as a canon for thought and action, but not as a finished stand- 
ard external to ourselves, to our own peculiar judgments and feel- 
ings. But such a criterion, it is clear enough, is no criterion at all. 
Instead, we are confronted by a kind of mystagogy, the final resort 
of racial enthusiasts. The author is perhaps right in thinking that 
of all philosophers Hegel is most apt to solve his problem of the 
universal and the particular, yet he leaves us with puzzles peculiar 
to the Hegelian system, and not essential. 

The second volume of the series, Aloys Wenzl’s Metaphysik der 
Physik von Heute, reviews in brief, popular style, some of the more 
problematic aspects of contemporary physics with a view to their 
metaphysical implications. Philosophers, we are told, can not 
afford to ignore the Relativity Theory ‘‘since at the very least it has 
never been disproved either physically or philosophically, nor are 
they justified in rejecting it out of resentment toward its author, 
for this would ill accord with the German attitude . . . toward the 
great intellectual achievements.’’ The two main problems with 
which Dr. Wenz] is concerned are the wave versus the corpuscular 
theory of light and the Heisenberg principle of uncertainty, and 
their solution, he tentatively suggests, is to be found in an applica- 
tion of the Aristotelian potency and act. Light and matter, as 
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energetic, are actual corpuscles, materialized and localized as cor- 
puscles, but between such actual energetic events they are potential 
and can be regarded either as mass or as waves. A single electron is 
actually neither here nor there, but potentially it is everywhere, i.e., 
it can take effect anywhere, no doubt as a corpuscle, when occasion 
permits. Space, then, only arises when a plurality or elements are 
taken into account. Naturally the author rejects positivism—a view 
which seems to say that since our theories do not give us all the truth 
about nature, they give us none at all. Free will, the mathematical 
God, and spiritualism, however, prove a stumbling-block. Here he 
follows the lead of Eddington and Jeans with arguments wistful but 
unsound. 

Arnold Gehlen in his tract, Der Staat und die Philosophie, de- 
plores the decline of philosophy since the Enlightenment, but looks 
forward to its restoration and ‘‘epochal’’ development under Na- 
tional Socialism in Germany. The withering of the idea of the 
state under the influence of the philosophy of the Enlightenment, 
and the fading of the religious motif so important in the Medieval 
systems, has left the modern thinker with no solid object to philos- 
ophize about, estranged as he is from the state and from life, a 
poor metaphysician, an abuliac, ‘‘weakened in an absolute sense’’ 
with no career before him but barren epistemology and trivial 
philosophy of life. Being in this condition he conceives the state 
as an apparatus alterable to suit his purposes and therefore imagines 
that a great deal of freedom is both possible and desirable. Another 
mistake made by modern thinkers is the attempt to understand the 
State, race, and freedom intellectually. Since such actualities are 
formed by actions, decisions, etc., and not constructed from mere 
thought possibilities, they can never be ‘‘known,’’ but only felt and 
lived through. Thus the philosopher can not understand or know 
in advance the nature of the German state. Yet the author assures 
us that the state is the burning-point of reality, the highest conden- 
sation of faith, will, and realization, and as such the proper subject 
and criterion of philosophy. This anti-intellectualism or mystagogy, 
which we have already observed in Litt, and which is quite the rule 
among the philosophers of National Socialism, appears to point more 
to a kind of feeling and action than to philosophical development. 

V. J. McG. 


Un brano inedito della ‘‘Philosophia’’ di Guglielmo di Conches. 
CARMELO OrTAvIANO. (Collezione di testi filosofici inediti e rari, 
I.) Napoli: Alberto Morano. 1935. 57 pp. 6 L. 

To judge by the multiplicity of titles and attributions under 
which it has appeared, the De philosophia mundi of William of 
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Conches was a work of considerable influence during the Middle 
Ages and early modern times. Three printed editions, based on 
three manuscript traditions, have ascribed it respectively to the 
Venerable Bede, William of Hirschau, and Honorius of Autun; by 
an unhappy irony it has never been published under the name of 
the author to whom modern scholars are agreed in attributing it. S. 
Carmelo Ottaviano now reports another tradition (found in three 
manuscripts, two of which attribute the work to Hugo of St. Victor 
and one of which is anonymous) differing from the three known ver- 
sions which in most points are in substantial agreement. In S. Ot- 
taviano’s manuscripts the work is in six books instead of four, the 
first two books corresponding to the first twenty chapters (some of 
which are only a sentence in length) of Book I of the shorter ver- 
sions. It is these first two books that S. Ottaviano has reproduced. 
Book I contains a detailed treatment of the division and order of the 
sciences ; Book II treats of God, the trinity, demons and the soul of 
the world. There is excellent reason to believe that this additional 
text is the work of William of Conches, and it contains, in any case, 
highly interesting developments of questions and attitudes charac- 
teristic of the late twelfth century, its platonizing doctrines of the 
trinity, and the world-soul and its elaboration of the problem of the 
organization of knowledge. 


R. McK. 


Grundprobleme der Philosophie. Methodologie. Ontologie. Anth- 
ropologie. Heinrich Rickert. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr. 
1934. ix+ 233 pp. 7.50 M. 


The Neo-Kantian philosophy in Germany was at the climax of 
its influence one generation ago. Nowadays only two of the prom- 
inent Neo-Kantians are still active; Rickert and Cassirer (belonging 
to opposite tendencies within Neo-Kantian thought). The appear- 
ance of a book is therefore highly welcome, in which one of these 
two men, Rickert, gives a clear and simple, though sometimes a little 
dry, introduction to his doctrines. The basis of his philosophy is 
still the same as in his first books: epistemological idealism, tinged 
by Fichte’s philosophy of freedom, and connected with the philos- 
ophy of values. But the more recent movements in modern German 
philosophy have not been without influence on Rickert’s world of 
thought. Phenomenology, Ganzherzphilosophie, even Lebensphilo- 
sophie have left their traces on Rickert’s philosophy. Even his man- 
ner of presentation has changed: instead of the more formal con- 
structive exposition which was given to philosophical thought in 
Germany at the beginning of the century, Rickert presents his 
thoughts now in a more analytic way. Furthermore, in the early 
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writings of Rickert, the connections between the realms of value 
and thought were rather external; now their relation is mediated 
for the comprehending mind by the Verstehbaren Sinn (as already 
in the later editions of the Grenzen der Naturwissenschaftlichen 
Begriffsbildung). In a similar way, the thought of symbolism gives 
his systematic views a deeper unity. While the first part offers a 
discussion of philosophical methodology and ontology, the second 
half deals with the problem of philosophical anthropology. But 
Rickert’s treatment of these problems has little in common with 
that of the philosophical anthropologists (Scheler for instance) ; only 
the name of philosophical anthropology is new for Rickert; he offers 
in this section his views on art, culture, civilization, religion, ete., 
as they were formed before the modern problems of philosophical 
anthropology arose. The only addition is the stronger emphasis laid 
upon the connection of culture with history, with the state, with the 
people, even with the race. Thus this book is the expression of a 
representative thinker who, without ever giving up the foundation 
of his philosophy, has been able to learn and to reconstruct his philo- 
sophical thoughts during the course of almost half a century. 

M. A. G. 


Glauben und Wissen; Geschichte einer inneren Entwicklung. Neue 
Folge. Avuaust Messer. Miinchen: Ernst Reinhardt. 1935. 
viii + 59 pp. 1.80 M. 


In 1919 August Messer, professor of philosophy and pedagogy in 
Giessen, published, under the title Glauben und Wissen, a volume of 
letters written to his wife—letters in which he sought to formulate 
his ‘‘ Welt- und Lebensanschauung.’’ Now, after writing a number 
of books on Kant, Nietzsche, contemporary philosophy, religion, 
and psychology, he has published a second series of letters under the 
same title as the first. These are addressed to his adopted son, a 
young German student, and, through him, to the German youth. 
They constitute a revealing and moving document. They make no 
pretense to rigorous philosophical analysis, and the philosophical 
positions urged could hardly be called original; rather, they are a 
simple and persuasive statement of the author’s working ‘‘ philosophy 
of life’’—an honest confession of faith. As such, they reveal not 
so much the critical thinker as the man. It is this quality in them 
which commands respect, even though some of the doctrines advanced 
be rejected as unsound. 

The author calls himself an ethical idealist. He describes his 
early religious faith, his subsequent acceptance of scientific natural- 
ism, the critical period which followed, in which he came to realize 
the limits of scientific knowledge, and finally his present recognition 
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of the necessity for ‘‘belief’’ in values which reason can never prove 
with logical finality. Among the objects of such belief he includes 
human freedom (defined in the Kantian manner), social unity, and 
a ‘‘God’’ conceived of not theistically, as a person, but as a ‘‘symbol 
for all the lofty, spiritual, and particularly moral, values the experi- 
ence of which and the striving for which raises men . . . above the 
sub-human, animal level of existence’’ (p. 56). What he has to say 
of social unity is particularly interesting, for here the author is ex- 
plicitly dealing with contemporary Germany. Invoking the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘unity amid multiplicity,’’ he seeks to eulogize a strong 
central government while yet urging the dangers of regimentation 
and the need for individual self-expression. His theme is the per- 
nicious effects of the old bitter conflict between political parties and 
the blessings of the new Germany—the new social harmony, the 
abolition of caste, the recognition of the dignity of manual labor, 
and the wise insistence on physical training—yet not a word regard- 
ing the new and dreadful fear of political oppression. Here it 
would be easy to impugn the author’s honesty, or his insight; but 
what I find between the lines is evidence of the intellectual con- 
fusion (he attempts, for example, to be loyal to the spirit of both 
Kant and Nietzsche) and the spiritual unrest of still another German 
philosopher who is doing his best to codperate with the new social 
order and yet, somehow, to remain true to his deeper insights. With 
the author’s broad distinction between scientific fact and spiritual 
value I am in hearty agreement, but several of his more specific in- 
terpretations seem to me to be dubious. These are too briefly and 
popularly stated, however, to justify detailed appraisal. 


T. M. G. 


G.-W. Leibniz. Lettres et fragments inédits sur les problémes philo- 
sophiques, théologiques, politiques de la réconciliation des doc- 
trines protestantes (1669-1704) publiés avee une introduction 
historiques et des notes. Edited by Pauu Scurecker. Paris: 
Félix Alean. 1934. 136 pp. 20 francs. 


A short volume of letters and fragments largely concerning Leib- 
niz’s attempt to reconcile the German Calvinists and Lutherans. 
This publication will interest primarily the student of protestant 
church history, although the argument that the Leibnizian theory of 
matter will solve the difficulty of the Real Presence has metaphysical 
implications which should interest students of the philosouhy of 
science. 


G. B. 
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Contemporary Concepts of Time and the Idea of God. E. A. 
RamicE. Boston: The Stratford Company. 1935. iv + 193 pp. 
$1.50. 


The author suggests that recent developments in our concept of 
time have shed new light on the idea of God. The suggestion is a 
promising one, and Bergson, Whitehead, and Alexander have shown 
how impressively it can be developed. Mr. Ramige has nothing of 
importance to add to the work already done on this subject. His 
analysis of ‘‘time’’ is restricted to an elementary summary of phys- 
ical relativity and a somewhat random discussion of the psychol- 
ogy of time perception. The light shed on the idea of God comes 
not from these sources but from such familiar apologetic considera- 
tions as the need of faith for confidence in the future, the tran- 
scendence of the present in time and of time itself in the awareness 
of succession, the moral need for an eternal order beyond ‘‘tem- 
porality,’’ and the like. Since the author’s idea of God is ex- 
tremely vague, even this light is disappointingly diffused and dim. 
Extensive use is made of such authorities as A. E. Taylor, but Mr. 
Ramige is not always accurate in his summary of the theories he dis- 


cusses. 


A. E. M. 


The Dilemma of Modern Physics: Waves or Particles? DoNnaup Ev- 
ERETT RicomMonp. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1935. 
xlii-+ 120 pp. $2.00. 

Among popular expositions of current physical theory this book 
will not take a very high place. It is too awkwardly written. But 
it runs easier in the last fifty pages, constituting a rather good dis- 
cussion of the famous ‘‘ uncertainty principle’’ of Heisenberg, which 
needs all the discussing obtainable. 

H. T. C. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Kann, Albert: Henri Bergson und meine Ideen. Eine exakte 
Untersuchung der geistigen Prioritit. Klare Feststellungen auf 
Grund meiner Werke, erschienen im Jahre 1907 und 1914 (Friih- 
jahr), und des Werkes des obgenannten, erschienen im Jahre 1932. 
250 textliche Gegeniiberstellungen als Prioritiitsbeleg nebst meiner 
Ablehnung Bergson’scher Philosophie und Methoden. Wien: Pri- 
vately printed. 1935. 246 pp. 

Griffiths, Joseph Harry: The Psychology of Human Behavior. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 1935. xxi+ 515 pp. $2.50. 
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PuiLosopHy oF SciENCE. Volume 2, Number 2. Is Scientific 
Verification Possible in Philosophy?: C. J. Ducasse. The Nature 
of the ‘‘Given’’: P. A. Schilpp. Postulational Methods (I): L. 0. 
Kattsoff. Methodology of Modern Physics: Henry Margenau. 
Samuel Alexander’s Concept of Space-Time: Harry Ruja. Struc- 
ture, Function and Growth: L. K. Frank. The Relation of the At- 
tributes of Sensation to the Dimensions of the Stimulus: E. G. Bor- 
ing. The Forgotten Problem: Aims in Science: John Somerville. 

Rivista pE Fivosoria. Anno XXVI, N. 2. Rosmini inedito: 
G. Solari. Nuovi indirizzi della filosofia Austriaca: L. Geymonat. 
Introduzione ad uno studio sull’induzione neurica. Impostazione 
generale e psicologica: E. Lolli. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


‘‘The 1935 meeting of the Eastern Division of the American 
Philosophical Association will be held at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Maryland, from Sunday afternoon to Tuesday 
noon, December 29 to 31. 

‘‘The Program Committee is anxious to secure as much unity 
of subject-matter for the meetings as possible without unduly limit- 


ing the opportunity for members to present papers on particular 
issues with which they may be personally interested. Sunday after- 
noon will be left open for the consideration, in concurrent sessions, 
of papers of the latter class. For the sessions on Monday a discus- 
sion of the implications for philosophy of the theory of probability 
and one of the philosophy of Plato are being arranged, with specially 
invited speakers. On Tuesday morning the philosophy of history 
will be the general topic, and members are invited to submit papers 
on some aspect of this subject.’’ 

The above is part of the preliminary announcement sent out to 
members of the Eastern Division by its secretary, Professor Arthur 
E. Murphy, 20 Aberdeen Road, Riverside, Rhode Island. 





